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Vor. 1. 


STARTING AN APTARY. ‘| an item, as we can thus get along without 
Ss | waste and as it is a staple width can al- 
No. 3. ways be purchased at a low figure. Get 
<{N making hives, whatever shape en boards 12 feet long dressed om both sides 
~ : | to 4 of aninch accurately in thickness, 

» form you decide upon, be sure and and cut each one into four pieces of equal 
have the grain of all the boards run hori- | jongth. After you have straightened one 
zontally. If this point were recognized | edge of each piece, removing as little as 
by our “patent hive’ venders, much less |! jossible in so doing, cut a side and end 
annoyance would be experienced fromthe | from each ‘lengths, 16 and 19} inches 
results of using imperfectly seasoned | respectively. Rabbet all the ends of the 
lumber, as it is well known that shrinkage | end pieces 3x, and bear in mind what we 
takes place almost entirely atrightangles —— xaid about having the heart side outward. 
to the grain; and where hives are made | We must make it a study to handle each 
as above, even if the lumber be unseason- | piece as few times as possible and to 
ed no bad results follow, excepttodecrease | facilitate this we have devised the little 
the distance between the lower bar of the | arrangement illustrated by the following 
frames and the bottom board, and accord- | figures: : 
ingly where our pine boards are unseason- oe: a 
ed, we should allow from one-half to three- Fig. 2: Fig. 1. 
fourths ofan inch, presuming they may at Miikae wi 
no time come nearer than three-eights of 
an inch, 

Also: Jt will pay you to take time to 
put every board on the hive in such a way 
that the heart side of the board comes 
outward. Every board is to be examined 
with reference to that at the time you do 
the rabbeting. Boards are always more 
disposed to warp in such a way that the 
side that grew towards the bark of the 
tree will be hollowing, and in hives ex- | : ; 
posed to the weather, if we can keep the | Fig. Ist is a top view of our wedge 
corners and edges ot the boards shaped platform for sawing all the bevels, 
close up to their places our hive will keep | and Fig. 2d, a view of either of the ends 
tight; also the dampness of the bees in- Band EK, The three pieces A, B and FE, 
side contrasted with the hot sun outside, | are made of our { pine boards. A is 34 
is inducement enough for the hoards to | x15 inches and B and E are 2} inches, 
curl up without having them put on | where A is nailed into them, and 4 inch 
“wrong side out.” | at the small end, and just 12 inches on 

For this latter idea we are indebted toa || their longest or upper side. C is simply a 
mechanical friend whose skill and re- | strip tohold them together. F is a spring 
searches in regard to the properties and —_ just 1} inches nearer the saw than A, 
fitness of wood or metals for industrial || and is simply a strip 4 inch thick screwed 
purposes, are destined soon to make him | fast, to two hickory springs fastened on 
hetter known to the world. The success | the inner sides of B and Ein such a way 
of many of “Novice’s’ plans and contri- || that it can be pressed down between them 
vances has been very much due to this | level with their apeer edges, but rises 
same Mr. Alvah Washburn, especially the again when allowed to. To use the ap- 
Windmill and attendant machinery. paratus set the guage bar on your buzz 

Since our last we have succeeded in saw table so A will slide against it and 
making the entire body of the dollar hive | just allow C to clear the saw; now hold 
of lumber 12 inches wide, which is quite . the finished edge of either one of your 
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side or a pieces tidie up against A, and 
of course the other edge at © will he 
straitened, beveled, and the piece brought 
to an equal and proper width at one op- 
eration, the spring stop F being pressed 
down meanwhile; we now turn the board 
over and let the beveled edge rest against 
this stop, which allows the saw to cut off 
on the same bevel a strip 1}inches wide. 
These strips have one square edge which 
fits in the $x} rabbet in the cover, and the 
other edge is on a bevel just to fit the 
bevel of the top edge of the hive, for it was 
aawed off from it. To make the bevel 
around tne top edge of the cover, stand 
our little machine on the side A, with C 
straight up; place the board for cover 
after it is rabbeted, against B and BE, with 
the corner of A in one of the rabbets; 
set the guage sufficiently near for the saw 
to bevel the edge back about { ofan inch; 
when you have thus beveled the top on 
each of its four sides, our hives are finish- 
ed except the rabbet to hold the frames in 
the end pieces, and we now make them 
4x1 inch instead of 1} as given in our 
circular, We should prefer 1} inches as it 
makes more room for the quilt, but in that 
case the distance between the frames of 
the upper and lower story is rather too 
much, although we have for several years 
used two hives in which the space is 14 
inches with no bad results; energetic 

“Hybrids” even, preferring to make comb 
in the frames and only filling this space 
when they were ‘out of a job” otherwise, 
and in very hot weather we have thought 
that this air space much assisted ventila- 
tion. If we use 12 inch lumber every 
fraction of an inch in width must be eco- 
nomized. 

We make the Gallup hive in this way of 
14 inch lumber, cutting off lengths for 
cover and sides exactly 19} inches, for 
ends 13 inches, and making our rabbets 
in side pieces instead of ends. Allowing 
for saw cuts we only require about 7} feet 
in length by 14 inches in width, or 83 feet 
of lumber for the hive complete ; costing 
not to exceed 22 cts. per hive when bought 
in quantities, and the amount is just about 
the same for the hive we use. 

“Mr. Novice why do you keep calling + 
body and cover, without any bottom board 
a hive; if two of them are required to 
make a complete hive why not callita 
$2.00 hive at once instead of ‘the dollar 
hive? And again we are afraid your 
readers would hardly call a hive without 
frames, what is generally understood by 
the term ‘bee hive.’ Let us see: 

A two story hive is..........seee. 6 B20 

And 20 frames suchas we nse at 6e 1.20 

QDR. necccnes accecceee csccevess soccoeseecs, SO 


Door stepr..s.c.c0 csccorese cic eshavavinste 0.10 


And we have expense of hive com- 

MOD ccs ccvese ces ensbesscess osenssese QOD 
Instead of your modest 22 cts. that you 
were so complacent about when we inter- 
rupted you. 


“There now! Do you see how much 
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mischief you have made? It will take us 
so long to unravel your figures, as above, 
that we shall get no room atall for the 
‘Windmill,’ and for ‘April,’ we shall be 
obliged to go over transferring, and for 
‘June’ 

“Please don't borrow troubie about June, 
for its now only Feb. 11th, but tell us how 
to get from 22 cts. to $3.55.” 

“Well, all right; now just see if we can’t 
make a good hive for a dollar.” If the 
lumber only cost 22 ets., the hives can cer- 
tainly be eut up and nailed for 50 ets. 
more, and frames such as are ordinarily 
used do not cost over 2 cts. each, making 
92 cts.; in place of quilts something can 
be made of old carpeting, coffee sacks, or 
old clothing for the remaining 8 cts.; and 
most bee kee pers that we have visited 
place their hive on some kind of a board, 
hench, stand, or platform, in which case 
no bottom is absolutely necessary, es- 
pecially in warm weather, and box hives 
very seldom have any, and now as we 
have shown how a very durable and most 
convenient hive can be made for $1.00, we 
will add that we should prefer to throw all 
the old boards, clothes, and benches away 
and make two of the “dollar” hives for 
each cclony. Use the cover of one for a 
hottom board for the one that contains the 
hees, aud all is complete during the honey 
season; at other times of the year ood 
your spare combs set away in the spare 
hodies, piled up on each other, and the 
workmanship should be such that they fit 
on each other close enough to exclude 
not only mice but ants and moth millers, 
In the swarming season these hives with- 
out a bottom answer temporarily, very 
well; see what Adam Grim says on page 
213, Vol. 6, American Bee Journal. 

Our idea is that we want the fewest 
possible implements, consistent in an 
apiary, and want those as light as possi- 
ble and made with no superfluous iumber 
or metals. In nailing the hive just men- 
tioned, nail the corners well, and drive 
the nails as near the edges of the boards 
as can be done without splitting. Use 
seven-penny nails to go through the whole 
thickness of the boards and ‘‘fours’”’ to go 
through where the rabbet leaves only 3 
inch. We use four nails of each size for 
each joint, and drive them as near to- 
gether as we can without striking. where 
they cross each other. Make up your 
mind that you will learn to drive nails 
just where they should be, and don’t let 
their points ever show themselves by run- . 
ning out of the wood. Make your hives 
such that they will never come apart or 
loose if used ‘yearly for a lifetime, even if 
they have no stationary top or bottom. 
Paint them as secon as done with the 
Averill chemical paint, (white,)fand keep 
them painted. We should never use any 
thing but pine lumber after what experience 
we have had with other kinds. 

———_ + oe 


We are just advised of the sad intelli- 
gence of the death of Mrs. Langstroth, 
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NOTIC ES OF ov RBEE LITERATURE. 
re UR old American Bee Journal hails 
© now from Chicago, and the Feb. No. 
is fully equal in value to what it has been 
formerly, and in some respects cons dera- 
bly improved. 

‘In our January No. we spoke of queens 
offered to subscribers by the National Bee 
Journal. Our remarks there referred to 
Mr. Mitchell's offer some time ayo. We 
learn the present proprietors (Mr. King 
is only one of them) have shipped a large 
number of queens and we beleve propose 
tosend all. If such is the case we cer- 
tainly would wish them the success they 
deserve for making not only ¢heir prom- 
ises good, but their predecessors. 

Mr. Moon says in his Journal that we 
evidently have had but little experience, 
which is just what might be expected from 
the “Gleanings of a Novice.” His Jan. 
No. contains several good articles from 
some of our best bee keepers. If Mr. 
Moon would tell us why he “has seen the 
folly of advertising queens as premiums, 
we should perhaps. feel more neighborly. 
We can’t see any folly in making ‘good all 
promises to subscribers, whether we are 
out of pocket thereby or not. 

Mr. King has given us two numbers of 
the Bee Keeper’ s Mayazine, without any 
“natent hives; and in the last he gives 
us some funny pictures about “hiving bees 

when the ladder broke.” 

Mr. R. Wilkin, of Cadiz, Ohio, sends us 
“ Bee Culture,’ and, although it don't tell 
about the extractor, it is so full of quaint 
truths that must have been actual exper- 
ience, that we can heartily recommend it. 
It shows plainly that Mr. W. cares more 
to give real aid to his readers than to im- 

ress them with the extent of his own 
lecestatits or skill. Avrarevirtue. Price 
25 ets. paper; cloth 40 cts., and well 
worth the money to any bee keeper. 

———————- oo 
WIND AS A MOTIVE POWER, 


“flor driving the circular saw used in 
—4, making the hives we have mentioned, 


we decidedly prefer a Windmill. We 
have no trouble with engineers, fires or 
firemen, and our Windmill has taken al- 
most entire care of itself for the past two 
years we have used it; spreading its sails 
to catch all the breeze when more power 
is demanded of it, and then again turn- 
ing them out of the wend when it has ae- 
complished the work or when the wind 
rises to a gale, for our hands now work 
right alongunconcerned amid our “fiercest 
blows” feeling confidence in the wind- 
mill’s ability to take care of itself and 
spread only just so much sail as is need- 
ed to do the work. 

We regret that it seems next to impos- 
sible for effective windmills to be home 
made, and to be also made so as to with- 
stand the high winds that they are neces- 
sarily subject to. In our boyhood days we 
made windmills that furnished consider- 
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able power, but alas, ‘the babel 
windmills and our hopes too, were dashed 
to the ground by the first wind storm. 

Some one in the Scientific American a 
few months ago, spoke of making them 
strong and “letting ’em spin” when not 
wanted to use; but we think the folly of 
such a course could be demonstrated by 
ahout one ewperiment, 


The American Agriculturist for May, 
1872, gives a drawing and some very sen- 
sible directions for a home made mill of 
small power; and we see no particular 
objection to their plan except the trouble 
to go to the top of the tower whenever it 
was to be stopped, for a windmill to he 
effective must be elevated above sur: ound- 
ing objects entirely. To get the neces- 
sary strength and durability, considerable 
iron work must be used, and this can be 
made much cheaper at a special machine 
shop for the purpose than by private in- 
dividuals. 

Our mill is of the‘'Continental Co.,” sold 
by A. P. Brown & Co., 61 Park Place, N. 
Y. It is 17 feet in diameter, price $400. 
Is elevated on a tower 55 feet from the 
ground and was rated at 3 horse power, 
which we think is a very fair estimate. 

The U. S. Wind Engine Co., of Batavia, 
Ill., also do a large business in making 
windmills and we give below an extract 
from a letter just received from them in 
regard to their mills:— 


“We make a 12 foot power mill, but do 
not consider this size of sufficient power 
to run a circular saw with any degree of 
satisfaction. We think the 16 foot mill 
would give good satisfaction in every in- 
stance. We cannot recommend the 16 
foot mill for running much machinery at 
the same time. We understand the saw- 
ing to be done to be of very Jight stuff, 
and therefore have said that we thought it 
would satisfy. We would, however, pre 
fer to sell the 22 foot mill. 

Respectfully, Yours, 
U.S. Wixp Encixe axp Per Co.” 


Prices of the above mentioned mills are 
about 150, 350, and 550 dollars. Both 
companies we believe are prompt and re- 
liable, and prices are probably not much 
different for the same quality of work. 
Tosum up, our advice would be if you 
think you are smart enough and care to 
take the risk of having it blown down, 
build a home made windmill; but we be- 
lieve we should. preter to invest the $150 
and have one that we know was all right, 
even if it were necessary to wait for a 
windy day to do our sawing. With a 16 
or 17 foot mill such as we use you could 
probably saw, on an average, three days 
in every week; more in winter and less in 
summer. With a 22 or 25 toot mill, even 
a gentle breeze would be sufficient to run 
buzz saws or almost any kind of ma- 
chinery, and there would be few days iu 
the year so still that it would not run. 
Further particulars may be had of the 
manufacturers, 
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You can work nearly twice as fast in 
cutting up stuff for hives and frames, if 
you have a child to assist, by handing the 


pieces and taking them away. 
—— 2 oe 


We shall really have to give up telling 
what we are going to give next month, 
for so many new things are coming up 
continually, that the best we can do on 
our limited number of pages is to con- 
sider what scems to be of the most inter- 


est to the greatest number at the time. 
~~ < > --—--- 


WE most heartily commend Pr esident 
Quinby's address, to N. E. Bee Keepers 
Association, given in Utica Morning 
Herald of Feb. 6th. We really wish our 
pages were sufficient to give complete, 
one of the ablest efforts of a great and 


good man. 
—__ OO <a Se 


Prose four develops such 1 a variety 
of opinions that our “Table” at present 
would be a sorry affair. Please don’t get 
into any argument for we want (ruth in 
this matter, and argument seldom calls it 
forth; and don’t theorize, for we want 








facts only from experience in this. 


oO Oe ee 

Ix our first two numbers we made an 
error in giving the price of Messrs. Shaw 
& Daniel's untested queens, after Aug. Ist 
$1.50, instead of $2.50 as it appears in 
this number. Mr. Shaw's plan of winter- 
ing queens in a hive containing 6 frames 


just half the length of the standard 


Langstroth frame seems to work well. 
The little hives are neatly made and it 
seems to us there can be no cheaper way 
of getting a queen safely, very early in 
the season, for they answer almost every 
purpose of a full colony, and the expense 
ef shipping is much less. For shipping 
and for wintering surplus queens, we are 


inclined to think such small hives will 
pay, and we should like to hear from bee 
keepers on the subject. For the sake of hav- 
ing them a regular uniform size we sug: 
vest a frame $3x9!, and then five frames 


would make them just one-fourth the ca- 
pacity of the standard Langstroth hive ; 
at any rate do lef us have them with 
frames interchangeable when we buy aud 
sell hives. 

—_— >< 


We learn the great yield of honey ob, 
tained by Mr. Davis, of Delhi, Mich., was 
principally from a yellow tlower that 
sprang up after a swamp was burned over 
in the fall of ’71. Will he please give us 
a full account of his swarms and surplus, 
and also of the plant mentioned, and how 
“the bees filled with honey, combs built 
on the outside of their hives” because he 


“hadn't time” to give them room inside. 
>< >. --- 


Wer hope our readers will excuse us for 
declining to send any articles pertaining 
to Bee Culture C. O. D. Our profit is 
too small to even pay “return charges” on 
money. Send us Post Office orders pay- 
able in Meding, or New York draft. As 
letters rarely miscarry now a days, small 
sums can be sent safely by mail. We 
have heard of but few failures in over 500 
letters sent us in the past two months. 

— > 

Ovr bees were placed on their summer 
stands and enjoyed a full flight Feb. 19th 
and 20th, but we put them back again 
“cause it went below zero; and we are 
sure it paid, for we found one queenless 
colony and one almost “bee-less,” also, 
that we combined much to their satisfac- 
tion as well as ours. <All were in fine 
condition except some weak nucleus 
colonies made quite late to save surplus 
queens. Seven out of twelve of these 
were all right, but the remaining five were 
fed as late as November and having too 
few bees to seal up their syrup before 
peing “housed,” they quietly “slid out,’ 
and now we have only 69 “living hives,’ 
all good except one with a dronetaying 
queen and all old bees for an experiment, 
but with sealed combs of syrup, they are 
healthy and bright, although their num- 
bers are decreasing. When we returned 
them to the house, mercury stood four be- 
low zero, and even Hybrids, when dis- 
turbed were content to dive down into 
the cluster after a “very brief” show ot 
war, such as ‘“‘standing on their heads, 


etc.’ Although they were “housed with 
a rush,” searcely a hee was lost. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFER- 
ENT FIELDS. 


DYSENTERY. . 
SE insert the following as it gives a 
J y very fair idea of the great bee dis- 
ease or dysentery : 


I can give you nothing that is fresh in the 
bee keeping line. It must be the old story 
over, and what do your care forthat? We 
shall never get tired of talking of our losses 
last spring and winter. For 16 years past I 
have wintcred my bees in one place, a large 
dry cellar, from 80 to 100 swarms, and often 
not loseaswarm. Last fall my cellar was 
never in better condition, all the stocks 
strong in bees and honey, honey very thick, 
all frames nicely capped, and sizes peoperiy 
ventilated. The dysentery began its wor 
about the first of February picking out here 
and there a swarm, ten or fifteen swarms 
were not affected at all; but all were very 
much reduced in number caused by the con- 
fusion in the cellar of the affected swarms. 
My actual loss in the cellar was only 4 swarms 
from 83, but when 1 carried them to their 
summer stands in April, then the few bees 
left in the affected hives, with their qucens 
in every case, came out. So of those emall 
swarms that came out the first day and lit in 
one swarm most all of them had queens, left 
brood in all stages, plenty of honey, hive dry 
and in good condition, for the excrement was 
on top of the honey board and outside of the 
hive. I returned many to their own and 
other hives, gave them fresh box honey, but 
stay they would not, for when flowers came I 
had but 40 left from 83, and they were in very 
weak condition. To show you I had bees 
enough when my bees went into winter qnar- 
ters ; I carried out in the spring 4 bushels of 
dead bees from the cellar bottom. Bees were 
swept off all over our State in this way. We 
had a hard drought to contend against this 
summer, very little swarming and _ but small 
amount of box honey, My bees, 51 swarms, 
are back in their old winter quarters and in 
very faircondition, Let us see the result this 
winter, 4 Yours, Truly, 

Ripon, Wis. R. Dart. 


We presume you all know that we take 
the pusition that there are always at hand 
simple remedies for all evils in bee keep- 
ing, if we only work earnestly to get 
them; andin Mr. Dart’s case we would 
first intimate that however thick and good 


honey may be, it does, nevertheless, often . 


produce the result mentioned; but had their 
stores been sealed sugar syrup no such 
confusion would have resulted. In regard 
to leaving their Lives in spring as the re- 
sult after such excitement, caging the 
queens fora few days might have saved 
them, but great care would have been 
necessary to see that they were not de- 
serted and chilled. Mr. Hosmer’s ideas 
in Bee Keeper's Magazine are good but 
not quite sufficient we think. One of 
ours swarmed out in this manner three 
times last spring and only gave it up 
when we gave them a new locality. Mr. 
Shaw, Chatham center, this county, uses 
a contracted entrance tw keep the queen 
inside, and it the bees go back to their 
own hive all is well. He lost more 
queens in this way with clipped wings 
than those which were not clipped for 
they will assuredly swarm out all the 
same. 
Fes. 10th, 1873, 
A great many bees are dying inthis part of 


the country this winter, from the combined 
effects of dysentery and no shelter during the 


—s 





long continued cold weather. I have lost six 
of seventeen, and expect to lose more. 
Others have had still greater losses; one man 
has but five left of fifty-five; another four of 
thirty, others have lost various numbers 
ranging from three to eight, from lots of ten 
or less to thirty ; the loss being greatest where 
the bees were increased most by dividing last 
sumwer, the result is that some are begining 
to decry movable comb hives and extractors. 
One man said to me “I tell you you_must 
throw away those patent hircs and take the old 
box gum.’’? He doesn’t take the American Bee 
Journal, Another has sold his extractor for 
half price, offers his empty hives for sale, 
and is going back to the dark ages of the box 
hive, He doesn’t take the Americun Bee 
Journal cither. a these rough items 
will not weary you, lam ; 

: Respectfully, Yours, 

Hudson, Ill. 


EpGar Sacer, 

Bless your heart, brother “Novices,” 
sepd along the “rough items” by al! 
means. And above all things give us re- 
ports of the disasters and difticulties in 
bee keeping. We believe those who have 
the best opportunity of judging, agree 
that dysentery prevails alike in box hives 
and frame hives; and among those win- 
tered in doors and on their summer 
stands; and also those that gathered 
their honey early in the season as those 
that had all but the late honey extracted ; 
though single localities may seem to favor 
at times any one of the above reasous 
given. So many cases have been report- 
ed when the honey was thick and capped 
over that we are forced to think that thin 
or even sour honey has but little to 
do with it, but until some one can give us 
a plain direct fact, showing that bees have 
ever been troubled with it when confined to 
a diet of pure sealed sugar syrup, we woust 
insist that the preventive is simple and still 
easy. Could our readers all see vur bees 
at this date, Feb. 12th, healthy, natural 
and quiet, we think they too would have 
some of the faith that we have. One 
marked colony that was given mostly 
natural stores, as an experiment, has 
soiled the front of their hive; and bees 
are dying with it in our neighborhood, but 
we think from reports that colonies left 
out doors are dying most. We most 
sincerely pity the bees and their owners, 
but feel sure that this great drawback to 
successful bee keeping, is sure to be made 
to yield to our earnest endeavors to 
conquer it. 

J, W- Johnson, Shelbyville, Ind., writes: 
Bro. Novice.—Will not three or four thick- 
nesses of newspaper answer the same purpose 
of your quilt? I use this, it is cheaper and 
more convenlent than quilts, 

We have used them some, but they tear 
easily, are more trouble to put in place 
and our bees tear them up and cary them 
off in little bits. 

(ieo. F. Palmer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, *‘De 
you ever sell specimen copies of your Galtap 
style of hive?’ 

Yes, and can furnish them at the same 
ne as the ‘dollar’ hive, but if questions 
‘eep coming at the rate they do now, we 
wish some other bee keeper would make 
better hives than we do and sell them 
cheaper, Tt can be done, 
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Dr. W. H. Sedgwich, Granville. 0. : ‘What 
will you take to make me one of those extract 
ors described in Feb. No.? Your workmen in 
Medina know better how to do it than any tin 
emith who has never made one, that’s all,’’ 


But our tin smiths don’t, for Novice 
does it mostly himself, and the freight on tlie 
articles mentioned in the last two questions 
would more than make the difference in 
expense. Go to work with your tinner 
and show him how. Ourtime is so fully 
occupied already that some one could 
certainly make them cheaper than we can, 
but to those of our friends who insist up- 
on it, we have promised to make them as 
cheaply as we can. Every bee keeper to 
be independent should make his own hives 
and extractor at home, and the business 
of “Gleanings” is to tell him how. 


Mr. Palmer, of Hart, Mich.. replies to our 
question in the Jan. No:—Mr. Novice:—I 
use simple two story hives of different widths. 
The emallest is fifteen inches wide and con- 
tains twenty frames, ten below and ten above: 
the largest is twenty-two inches wide and 
contains thirty-two frames, sixteen below 
and sixteen above. The frames are 9x18 
inches inside measurement. To prevent 
ewarming give a Feene queen plenty ot room 
and take the honey with the extractor. I 
keep the queens wings clipped and if I havea 
choice queen that I want to be sure and not 
lose, I use Quinby’s queen yard and it works 
like acharm. 


Mr. F. W. Chapman. Morrison, HL, 
answers Problem Ist, and sends us a 
sample of beautiful hard candy that we 
think cannot fail to answer. Many 
thanks Mr. C. We should have no fear 
of the acid at all: 


It is prepared by adding to each pound of 
sugar 1 gillof water and 1'4 table spoonfuls 
of ‘‘eider vinegar’’ all boiled together until 
it will harden when dropped in cold waterand 
be brittle, about 15 or 20 minutes boiling. 
When cooked pour into pans (greased) and 
when partly cool cut it into shape, You sce 
thereis no expense and but little trouble: by 
pulling and working it makes nice cream 
candy, very white. I have fed it to bees like 
this and have seen no bad effect from its use. 
Do you think there is acid enough in it to do 
injury if fed largely? 

We presume everybody knows by this 
time what remedy we would advise to our 
friend who comes next. How his bees 
ean he saved without an extractor we 
don't know. 


The greatest drawback to bee keepers in 
this part of the country is what is ealled 
honey dew; itis always followed by dysen- 
tery. ‘There has been three crops of it in 
twelve years, and I have lost more bees from 
that cause than all others, This has been the 
case as far back as 1 have any knowledge of 
hee keeping. My father lost bees from the 
same cause more than thirty years ago. 

Yours, Truly, 


New Salem, 0. Morris Sitn. 


Loyd Jones, Galva, Ill., writes: ‘'IT am a 
beekeeper but have only four swarms; am 
fifteen years old, but that don’t make any 
difference; I like your style of writing and 
your good common. sense, but never mind 
send me the **Gleanings.’’ 

Many thanks to our young friend, we 
will try and not “mind” in any way that 
will detract from the common sense he 
has given us credit for. When we can 


help you call on us, for we have lots of 
work for you and all bee keepers of your 
age. ‘ell as about your four hives; what 


kind are they, have you a neat tidy place 
for them, with everything square, clean 
and business like? Make everything as 
slick as a banker's office and when “trade 
opens’ be sure and ‘do your part.” 

W. F. Patterson, Freestone, Ohio, writes: 
**T fed a part of my bees with syrup, they have 
come out but little; the others have come 
out every chance and soil everything near 
tnem, and I much fear they are diseased.’’ 

West Lopt, Ohio, Dee. 18th 1872. 

Friend Novice :—I am using the standard, 
two story, Langstroth hive and last summer 
1 found that in some strong stocks, after 
putting on 12 four lb, honey boxes, all an 
eleven inch cap would hold, there would still 
be a cluster of bees outside: so as svon as the 
bees had got fairly started in the first 12, | 
raised them up and put 12 more under them. 
thus making them four boxes deep, and J 
found that strong stocks wonld fill the entire 
24 boxes almost as soon as they would twelve. 
In this way I attained over one hundred 
pounds each, from a number of stocks, not- 
withstanding our old fory bee keepers say 
the season of 1872 was the poorest we have 
had for ten years. I neglected to state in the 
proper place, that when I put on 24 boxes 
that [ took the cover off one cap and then put 
that on the hive and the regular cap on the 
top of it, thus making a three story hive. 
have sold all my box honey at 25 cents and 
extracted at 18 cents. I have 88 swarms orf 
bees, all Italians, stowed away nice and snug 
in a house similar to yours. have wintered 
my bees in it for the last two winters and 
they come out all right, whilst the neighbors 
bees on all sides have died. Please excuse 
the length of this rambling letter, and may 
long life and unbounded success in his chosen 
pursuit, fall to the lot of **Novice,’’ is the 
wish of his friend JAMES Bourn. 


If it does seem that any body should 
be satisfied with such a result, we can't 
help thinking that Mr. B. would have ob- 
tained 400 or 500 Ibs. had he used the ex- 
tractor. Atthe price he quotes extract- 
ed honey don’t seem to be much behind. 

Win. Witter, of this place, has just lost 
a fine colony that had eggs and brood, 
and plenty of stores of sealed sugar 
syrup. An examination shows that their 
brood is located at one side of the hive 
and their abundant stores on the other: 
all their food being exhausted within 
reach, and the weather very cold gives us 
the cause as plainly as if written on the 
hive. When we wintered out of doors we 
lost many in just the same way, and if 
those who advocate “double walled hives” 
and summer stands, will tell us how to 
obviate an occasional case like the above, 
we should be glad to hear it. The double 
walls may prevent the sun from warming 
them up the first sunshiny day, and thus 
cause their ruin. In a_ properly con- 
strueted bee house (and we are now col- 
lecting all theitems we can for directions 
to build one) the bees can at any time go 
to any part of the hives for stores. 

C. B. Porter, Ann Arbor, Mich: ‘‘I have 
studied hard on your extractor and don’t un- 
derstand it.’’ 

Tell us what you don’t understand and 
we will try again. 

J. Hunt, Sparta, Ga: ‘‘I have spent fifty- 
three dollars and have made as complete 
failure as you ever heard of, have one 
colony less than half I commenced with last 
year; paid for two queens and lost both. I 
now write you thinking you can put me 
right,’’ 





a 


We are afraid some of our friend's 
money went for “patent rights.” If so 
it’s gone, but friend H. don’t let any more 
go that way. Before warm weather 
comes we'll try and tell how not to lose 
queens. 


C. W. Stokes, Atchison, Kan,: ‘I kent 
the weight of two hives and they kept within 
one or two pounds of each other all summer, 
the best one gave 140 Ibs. I took 701bs. ot 
basswood honey, at one time, from one hive.’’ 


We feel quite sure that the latter colony 

must have labored at a considerable dis- 
advantage with 70 lbs. of honey in the 
way. 
John A. Buchanan, Wintersville, 0., 
writes: ‘*All my bees had to be fed heavily 
to carry them through the winter except six 
that were in long hives with long frames; and 
they averaned no better in the epring than 
the rest of the stocks that are in hives with 
short frames. Some of my hives are tall, the 
gate post kind, (American Bee Hive we presume 
~-Ep, GLEANINGS,) with divers sticks of wood to 
trood, The spring being cold and unfavora- 
ble for breeding, bees increased slowly save 
under the most favorable circumstances, and 
this is the case when bees are in long hives 
oT. long combs, so the brood can be 
extended horizontally without the necessity 
of having to divide the cluster to takein 
more frames until they have increased in 
strength sufficient to permit such a change. 


S Hathaway, Muncie, Ind: ‘*From the 
best information that I can gather in regard 
to the present status of bees in this section of 
the State, I am led to believe that three- 
fourths of all the colonies are dead, and the 
remaining one-fourth very weak in numbers. 
Some of the colonies appeared to have dysen- 
tery; others looked as though they had frozen 
to death ; and those the best supplied with 
stores appear to have suffered most.’’ 


If things are really as bad as the above, 
we don’t wonder that bee-keeping is con- 
sidered precarious. We trust, however, 
to learn better. For reports as to what 
may be done with bees that ave wintered 
see the following: 


Novice :—I put into winter quarters last 
winter 46 hives, sold two in th2 spring, and 
had 38 left, the rest having died. From the 
38 stocks left I got 112 swarms, and we esti- 
mate 4 had 7,000 pounds in stores. This 
may not be interesting. N.B.—We give our 
whole plan for anew honey extractor only by 
request; the same also of our new hive, 
which, we think, will do away with Mr. Palm- 
er’s troubles with propolis. Our own opinion 
is, we have the best hive ever invented, and 
the cheapest. Willnever haye it patented, 
nor anything we may happen to invent. | 

J.L. Davis, Delphi, Mich, 

P.S5.—Send ‘‘Gleanings’’ quarterly. Your 
mode of managing bees is not adapted to 
this locality. I have an extractor very simi- 
lar to yours, but I will not use it except to 
xive room for the queen, which necessity 
ves not oceur oftener than once in four. or 
five years. Iuse the Langstroth hive (heighth 
ten inches) and but one size frame tor hive, 
and but one size swall frame for surplus anid 
nucleus hives. W.J. Davis, 

Your gstown, Pa. 

Many thanks, Mr. D., even if your crit- 
icisms be somewhat strong, for how are 
we to improve unless we have Aind friends 
to tellus of our failings. If you are as 
ready to learn as we are, which we can- 
not doubt, we hope to show you that your 
extractor can be used profitably every 
year, and on the other hand we admit 
that comb honey in some form will be in 
such demand for years to come that its 
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production must be considered; and Mr. 
D. gives a most excellent idea, viz.: us- 
ing the half length frames, mentioned on 
another page, for nucleus hives, for box 
honey also, or rather for comb honey, 
and these small combs can be removed 
one at a time as soon as sealed, and bees 
brushed off without trouble. We have 
heen informed by those having sold hon- 
ey in this shape that it brings tke highest 
prices in the market and sells readily 
singly, or in suitable boxes by the quanti- 


ty. 
+ > <> ———--—--- 
ARE EXTRACTORS * DANGEROUS?" 


_—— 


A N effort is being made by patent 
c\, hive men and others to make it ap- 
pear unsafe to trust “beginners” with the 
extractor ‘They'll make mischief by 
throwing out the brood, starving the bees, 
ete.” How is this, fellow novices? How 
many years experience will it be neces- 
sary to have before we learn that bees 
will starve if all their honey be taken 
away at times when they are gathering 
none? If yon wish to have the same 
number of colonies in the spring that you 
had the fall previously, ‘nrariably, we say 
remove all their honey in September, and 
replace it with sugar syrup which at pres- 
ent cost does not exceed l0¢ per Ib. 
When you can't sell your honey for that 
write to us. 

In extracting if you turn considerably 
faster than is necessary to remove the 
honey, you will throw the unsealed brood 
out. If our Young American bee keep- 
ers are not bright enough to learn the two 
above simple points in @ few wecks, they 
ought to be—— ahem, obliged to come 
and see “Novice” and let him talk to 
them. Wesay give us the extractor the 
first thing: ‘We want to see the folly 
on't too,” as we once told our grand- 
mother. 

When we have thrown out some brood 
and sturved a colony or two, fo see how 
it works, we ll learn. 

We can give you the addresses of bee 
keepers who have bought bees and ex- 
tractors and made a fair profit the first 
year; and so can you, each and every 
one of our readers if you only think so, 
and are willing to work, study and_ learn. 
We should have much greater fears of 
your bees starving if you took advice 
from box hive bee keepers or venders of 
“closed top or side frame’ hives, than if 
you used your own “common sense’ un- 
aided, 

~~ ~~ oe -- 

Cur from a large sheet of coarse brown 
paper, a piece two inches larger than the 
quilt each way. Lay this over the quilt 
and then push down the cap, or upper 
story, and all the upper ventilation is 
closed completely, as we want it, in spring 
as soon as the bees are on their summer 


stands. 
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PROBLEMS. the pure stuff in the glass jars for 20c.” 


ye, ». Can no way be devised to get 
& the bees from a strong colony away 
from their combs withort shaking and 
brushing them off with a bundle of aspar- 
agus tops, ete. For instance we have ac- 
complished something this way : 

Take a strong colony in the dollar hive 
and raise it from the bottom board enongh 
to allow a similar hive full of combs just 
extracted to be placed under it, and the 
greater part of the bees will be found in a 
few minutes on the lower combs attracted 
by the honey spread about on the uncap- 
ped cells, and their desire to clean up 
everything tidy. Nowremove your upper 
combs and you have but few bees in the 
way, and these combs when extracted 
ean be used similarly for the next hive 
and so on. Now if by some stratagem 
we could coax all the becs below quietly, 
wouldn tit be jolly? 

No. 6. One of our subscribers raises 
moth worms all he can, uses all his pieces 
of comb and old broken hives for the 
purpose, yet is troubled no more than 
formerly with “Millers.” (Which we 
don’t doubt at all). Who can guess why 
he raises them’? “Answer next month.’ 
P.S. He don’t eat ‘em as they do snails 
in some countries, so don’t guess that. 

No. 7. Sawdust around the hive to 
keep down the weeds and to keep the bees 
from crawling under the hive when we 
extract, is liable to catch fire when we 
are obliged to smoke them. Is there any 
thing else as cheap and effective that 
wont burn? ‘Scientific’ makes the 
query and we second it. 

>< 
HONEY COLUMN. 





f HAVE 400 Ibs. of the purest Linn 
=, honey tosellat18c. wholesale. Thom- 
as Hare, Marion, Linnn Co., Iowa. 

L. Beckwith, Berlin, Wis., says; “I am 
not satisfied that it is best to run all in 
extracted honey. I understand that it 
has been slow of sale in Chicago at 8 to 
lWWe., and hard to sell in Milwaukee at all— 
ean sell a few lbs. at home for 12 to l5e, 
in trade, when good light comb honey is 
wanted at good prices, therefore I want 
the best way to average 100 lbs. of box 
honey, in a good season, per swarm. 
With sure and ready sale for extracted 
honey at two-thirds price of box honey, 
J should of course run entirely on ex- 
tracted.” 

We think Mr, B. quite modest in only 
wanting 100 Ibs. box honey per colony ; 
we should not dare promise so much ex- 
tracted: and that reminds us of a promi- 
nent bee keeper who writes, that it's no 
trouble to make boxes, for he sells them 
hy the Jb. for a good deal more than they 
eost. Now in Medina they always wis 
to return the hox, and when we object 
they reply: 


‘ee! take back the box honey and give us 


i 
| 
| 


j 
“Want us to pay 30c. per| | 
Ib. for all that wood and glass? No sir, 


| 


We presume it will take a little longer for 
people to get weaned from ‘beeswax 
honey,” than it did a few years ago from 
“tallow candles.” 
KF. F. Nunn, Peru, O., has 2 bbls. nice 
eandied honey; wants 20c, for it. 
a a 
Somenopy advertises rubber gloves for 
Lee-keepers, for no other reason that we 
know of unless it is because they “want 
to sell’em;” for any bee-keeper who has 
tried them very well knows how much 


“worse than nothing” they are. 
~~» <> _—_ 


ges” Get Oats and Rye ground together 


for feeding, soon as bees can fly. Jace 
it ground fine. 
SET 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements will be received at 10 cents 
per line each insertion, cash in advance; 
and we require that every Advertiser satisfies 
us of his responsibility and intention to do 
all thathe agrees, and that his goods are 
really worth the price asked for them. 


Tatas QUEEN BEES FOR 1873—- 
Will be bred from Imported Mothers, one 
of which is one of Charles Dadant’s impor- 
tation. Persons who purchase Queens of me 
will get what they bargain for. Send for cir- 
uclar. Ws. W. Cary. 

Co.rratn, Franklin Co., Mass, 27 

RICE LIST OF PURE ITALIAN 
_ Queens and Bees from Shaw «& Daniel’s 
Apiaries, for 1873: 

For last year’s Queens, sent as early as the 
weather is suitable, $5 each. 

Tested Queens, during the season, $4 each. 

Untested Queens in June and July, $' 
each. After the Ist of August, $2.50. All 
Queens sent by mail warranted pure and 
fertile. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

Nucleus’ Hives containing pure Queen, 
with 6 frames each, 8% by 9%, $8 each. Can 
be built up into strong swarms or used for 
wintering surplus Queens, 

Full colonies in one story Langstroth Hives, 
ten frames each, $13. Wide hiveswith mova- 
ble partition board from 14 to 17 frames each, 
re _ story hives containing 21 frames, 

each. 

American Hives, containing 9 frames with 
space between top bars, $15 each. 

Each colony will contain a young Queen 
and 9 frames of comb, with ext:a frames. 
Sent by express and safe arrival pn * i 


Address 
J.SHAW & SON, Chatham Center, 
or J. E. DANIELS, Lodi, Medina, Co., 0. 


, LSIKE CLOVER SEED.—A nice ar- 
ticle; 50 cents per pound by mail or 35 
eents by express. A. I- ROOT & CO., Me- 


dina, Ohio. 








TALIAN BEES.—-We offer for sale about 
200 colonies of Italian Bees inthe Ameri- 
can Movable-Comb Hive. Also Queens 
throughout the season. Purity and safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. For further particulars, 
prices, &e., send for circular. 
BALDWIN BROS.,. 
2-9 Sandusky, N. Me 


(NHOICE ITALIAN QUEES for 1873. 

—I have increased facilities for rearing 
Jialian Queens for the coming season, The 
choicest Queen-Mothers to breed from, and no 
black bees to interfere. Send stamp for cir- 
cular to W. J. DAVIS, Youngstown, Warren 





Lo., Pa. 
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